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The role of the government in shaping the nation’s economic policies and goals has 
become a question for national debate and will play a prominent role in the 1960 election 
campaign. In this issue of the Federationist, AFL-CIO President George Meany examines 
this question and concludes that government action on critical public needs is a requisite 
for economic progress. 


While the major focus during July will be on the nominating conventions in Los Angeles 
and Chicago, millions of Americans will be following the proceedings free of worries of work 
or jobs as they enjoy union-won vacations and holidays. The growth and spread of leisure 
time poses some new and unexpected problems for American culture, specifically how the 
emphasis will be spread over recreation, education, TV watching, hobbies, music or other 
forms of exploiting new-won leisure. The Federationist takes a non-sociological look at the 
problems in an article beginning on Page 8. 

The July emphasis on the conventions and the candidates to be nominated tends to 
obscure for the moment the mechanics that will result in a decision in November — the use 
and exercise of the ballot. The basic problem is that not enough Americans vote and some 
of these votes are needlessly lost through legislative barriers. The scope of these barriers 
is described in an article beginning on Page 14. 

While America concentrates on its two political parties in 1960, Canadian labor and 
liberal groups are exploring the possibility of a “new party” to give the Canadian voter a 
wider choice of political programs. The story of how this search for a new party got started 
and its progress to date is detailed in an article beginning on Page 17. 

But while labor in the U. S. and Canada properly concern themselves with political 
activities, world problems continue to thrust themselves into the picture. How the AFL-CIO 
is helping meet some of these through support of CARE is described in this issue on Page 12. 
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Economic growth is one issue guaranteed to raise 
political blood pressure this year. Strangely enough, 
almost everyone accepts growth as essential. But 
there agreement stops. The American public has 
been witnessing a political and economic battle of 
statistical projections, charges and counter-charges, 
and crystal ball gazing about a $750-billion versus 
a trillion-dollar economy in 1970. The war of words 
and numbers has masked the major issue. For eco- 
nomic growth is worthwhile only if it promotes 
economic progress. The real issue at stake is tomor- 
row’s America. Our choice is progress or stagnation, 
and we must choose now. 


American labor has stated that the purpose of 
economic growth is to see that tomorrow’s America 
can meet the needs of the future. We have repeat- 
edly called for a balanced growth rate of at least 5 
percent a year—not because 5 is a magic number, 
but because America can’t get what it must have 
unless the economy expands at least that rapidly. No 
one has said that 5 percent or 6 percent would neces- 
sarily insure the well-being of the future U.S.A. But 
labor has repeatedly emphasized that we must have 
adequate growth rates along with other economic 
policies to build a nation that will serve all its citizens. 


In short, our concern is with the why and the how 
of economic growth, not merely with percentage 
points and dollar signs. 


The first question, then, is why should America 
have economic growth? What are the national objec- 
tives, or rather, what should our national goals be? 
The second major concern is with our ability to 
achieve those goals—what do we have to work with? 
What is our wealth of resources—in manpower, 
capital and productive facilities? Thirdly, the ques- 
tion of how to use those resources to bring about 
necessary ends becomes paramount. These are the 
issues in the economic growth debate, so often clouded 
by economic jargon and political charges. 


These broad issues will personally affect every 
American in tomorrow’s world and the lives of mil- 
lions in other nations. The route America decides to 
take toward economic progress will determine the kind 
of life we will have: whether we have jobs and decent 
homes, whether we have decent schools and recrea- 
tion areas, whether business is good, whether we are 
healthy and what kind of over-all living standard is 
enjoyed by our population. These are the issues at 
stake. We cannot afford to lose sight of the specific 
objectives of economic growth as the general objec- 
tives are discussed. 


Yet the purposes seem so broad as to escape in- 
dividual meaning. The future America must be able 
to provide for the needs of over 200 million people 
here at home in not too many years. That means an 
urgent effort must be made to provide public services: 
schools and homes, roads and airports, hospitals and 
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recreation facilities, urban redevelopment and rural 
development, and countless other services that millions 
take for granted today and other millions are deprived 
of because of the inadequacy of present facilities. 
The money, materials and manpower can be described 
only in billions and millions and percentage figures, 
but the effects are felt by each person who lives in 
the world. 

These social needs of tomorrow’s America will not 
be important unless America is strong enough in terms 
of military defense and security to protect the popula- 
tion, unless America lives in a free world where other 
nations are also strong and secure. That means that 
whatever the price, whatever the demands, this nation 
must provide for adequate defense measures at home 
and give sufficient military aid to other nations 
throughout the free world. We cannot afford to fall 
behind, because without trying we could easily be 
second best. America must retain world leadership 
based on strength and security. 

Leadership implies more than military aid. It 
requires a sense that the well-being of one nation is 
dependent upon the well-being of all. We have a 
responsibility to those nations of the world whose 
stages of development are such that their hundreds 
of millions of people live in poverty, disease and 
hunger. Economic aid and technical assistance must 
be made available to those nations so that they, too, 
can achieve economic progress through intelligent 
economic growth, so that they, too, can achieve eco- 
nomic security in a world of nations. Our objective 
must not be to play Lord Bountiful to the needy, but 
to offer a friendly hand to those who need our help. 


At the same time, we must seek an ever-improved 
standard of living in this nation. We must choose to 
take advantage of a world of technological and aufo- 
mated development by assuring a sharing of the fruits 
of progress among our entire population. In a bal- 
anced economy and a balanced society, living stand- 
ards can be improved, cultural satisfactions can be 
enhanced, and leisure time can be a creative force for 
the betterment of society at large. 


Special attention must be given to the poverty- 
stricken millions of our own nation, that one-fifth of 
our society which even now is living on incomes of 
less than $3,000 a year. There is no sound reason 
for poverty or deprivation, squalor or misery in a rich 
nation. We cannot afford to let prosperity for many 
lead to forgetfulness of the groups which do not share 
in that prosperity. No nation can afford to ignore its 
own jobless, or its own sick, however “well-off” some 
others in the population may be. 

Nor can we, as a nation, afford merely to start re- 
allocating what we now have and forget about future 
growth of material production. Some have argued, 
for example, that we are so “affluent,” so well-off, so 
occupied in creating a multitude of frills and fur- 
belows that the solution is not growth and greater 
production, but a mere shift in attention to those who 
have not shared in the fruits of prosperity. 


A look at what exists in America today and what 
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will exist for progress in the future shows the specious- 
ness of such reasoning. We cannot afford to stop now 
and reallocate what exists, because our world is con- 
stantly changing and our population is growing. Of 
course, public services must be increased and special 
attention must be given to the problems of the dis- 
tressed areas and the lowest-income groups. The 
plight of the forgotten in our society is shameful. But 
to say that we have enough production, that our 
“frills” and our affluence merely call for reallocation 
of what we have is to ignore the realities of modern 
technological society and the economic realities of this 
time, not to speak of the next 10 years. 


We have everything we need for economic prog- 
ress. Our main problem is to recognize what we 
have and how it must be used to achieve what we 
want. The very resources that are potential sources 
of progress are also the reasons we must have eco- 
nomic growth, for the end product of intelligent 
economic growth is a strong America that serves its 
population well. 

That population seems to be more than enough. 
The machines and productive capacity seem to be 
more than enough. Why not, then, start substituting 
public services for additional output? Why is our 
problem not merely to adjust some “frills” and “tail 
fins” and produce “useful” public services with the 
energy and money spent on the former? 

The answer is simple. The world will not stand 
still. Merely to reallocate our resources would mean 
that we would have to forget about the additional 
millions of people being born and to ignore other 
millions our technology and efficiency are displacing 
each year. 

If people are a source of strength, they are also a 
reason for developing strength. 


Right now there are about 180 million people in 
America. In 10 years there will be over 200 million. 
These people should be able to buy the products of 
American industry, to use public services and to make 
up an effective work-force of workers, scientists, en- 
gineers, etc. 


They are the source of manpower for a growing 
America. There is no shortage of labor—quite the 
reverse. The labor force is expected to grow at a 
yearly rate of 1.75 percent during the next 10 years, 
more rapidly than in the past 10 years. That means 
a million and a quarter people will be joining the labor 
market each year for the first half of the next decade 
and a million and a half during the second half of the 
60s. Ten years ago, in the early 1950s, only 750,000 
people entered the labor force each year. In the last 
few years the rate has grown to about 1 million a year. 
But forecasts for the next decade show that 1.3 million 
will be added to the numbers actively seeking work 
each year. 

But another phenomenon is taking place at the 
same time: efficiency is also increasing and technology 
is creating new marvels of output. Fewer people can 
turn out more goods. Productivity is accelerating. If 
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this rising efficiency and mounting wonders of auto- 
mation and technology were to bring about only a 
minimum average increase of 3.25 percent in produc- 
tivity each year, there would be a need to create 2.5 
million additional job opportunities. 


From population growth and improved productivity 
then, there will be a minimum of at least 3.75 million 
more people available to do the jobs of a growing 
economy. This is the equivalent of a growth rate for 
the economy as a whole of at least 5 percent a year. 

The prospect can be either reassuring or fright- 
ening. Obviously, at least a 5 percent improvement 
in the economy is needed each year just to employ 
those people at jobs that have meaning for a whole 
society. Improvement is more than growth. Avail- 
able men and machines do not represent as some would 
imply insurance for economic growth. They are a risk 
factor for the future. People will not be translated 
inte percentage signs, but will become either produc- 
tive members of a healthy society or wasted human 
beings in a land whose resources were not used wisely. 
But the potential is there. It is up to us to use it with 
intelligence. 


America also has the productive capacity to do 
whatever jobs a growing economy requires. We have 
not suffered as a nation from shortages or pressure 
on existing plant and equipment. This nation has 
increased its ability to produce at an astounding rate 
in recent years. Between the end of 1952 and the end 
of 1959, manufacturing productive capacity shot up 
50 percent. Investment and new methods in that 
period made it possible for us to produce almost half 
again as much as we had turned out before. There is 
no reason to assume that this productive capacity will 
not continue to increase—unless, of course, we use our 
resources so unwisely that we bring on more recessions. 

But we did not turn out 50 percent more goods. 
We turned out only 19 percent more in those years. 
The gap between capacity and production increases 
helped produce the lopsided growth record of the 
1950s—a record that failed to live up to potential 
economic progress. 


Lopsided growth helped produce joblessness. Be- 
tween the first quarter of 1953 and the first quarter of 
1960, unemployment doubled. Although almost 3 
million more jobs had sent employment levels to the 
highest in history, they failed to offset the job losses 
in manufacturing, mining, and railroads and to absorb 
the rising labor force. Nor did these 3 million addi- 
tional jobs necessarily represent full-time employment. 
In fact, in seven years, less than 1 million additional 
full-time jobs were created for a growing population 
in a technological economy. Much of America’s 
growth potential was translated into joblessness instead 
of progress. 

Progress, in fact, was decried as a mask for inflation. 
Despite a lack of excessive demand pressures, despite 
the fact that overall demand fell so far behind possible 
supply that the economy turned downward twice, the 
threat of inflation was raised over and over again to 
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warn a nation against the things it needed most: 

The Administration preached restriction in buying 
power lest inflation take its toll. 

The Administration preached restriction in money 
supply lest inflation take its toll. The result was not 
a choking of price rises, but a choking of buying 
power in sectors of the economy which needed it the 
most—not a choking of big business expansion, but 
a cut-off of the farmer, the home buyer, and other 
consumers who were necessary to keep the economy 
moving forward. 

The Administration preached restriction in federal 
spending lest inflation take its toll. Between 1955 and 
the third quarter of 1957, when the recession began, 
federal government receipts were higher than federal 
government expenditures in every quarter. But still the 
cry went on: This nation could not afford to spend 
money on its needs—not enough on defense, not 
enough for housing, not enough for depressed areas. 

The Administration preached restriction in wage in- 
creases, despite the fact that real buying power had 
never kept up with the production potential. The 
message was so effective, business so convinced that 
wage increases were harmful, that real wages lost even 
the impetus that they had already gained by 1956. 
Since then, despite collective bargaining efforts and 
progress, real earnings have been rising at a slower 
rate than before. 

Progress is positive, not negative. Progress de- 
mands positive and bold action. 


This illustrates, perhaps, as well as anything 
else the dilemma that has been facing America. Wrong 
choices have been made because America has not 
recognized that it had the capacity but lacked the 
necessary action for progress. 

At the same time that we were not using the produc- 
tive ability of American industry, the nation was 
fostering greater productive capacity and holding back 
the use of that enormous productive potential. Except 
for part of the years 1955 and early 1956 there has 
been too much idle capacity in America and the situa- 
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tion has become worse. In the last five years, the use 
of our manufacturing capacity has generally been 
below optimum rates. Now in a time of “plenty and 
prosperity” industry is operating at only about 80 
percent of capacity, and major sources of industrial 
strength, such as steel, are probably going to plummet 
down to a 60 percent operating rate. 


The resources of America clearly are available. 
The manpower is so plentiful that we have a 5 percent 
unemployment rate—and that manpower supply is 
increasing. Capacity is so enormous and has been 
growing so fast that despite a growing output, we did 
not use our full potential in 1959, and 1960 is expected 
to bring even lower levels of utilization. 


But the proper way to use those resources to 
achieve economic progress seems to escape under- 
standing of so many in this country. How should we 
put them together to achieve what we all seek—the 
objectives that we have set as our goal? Few of those 
who mock labor’s repeated emphasis on a 5 percent 
growth rate as the “mask of big government by 5 per- 
centers” would mock the objective of high levels of 
employment. (But some would mock low levels of 
unemployment.) Yet if we lack a 5 percent rate for 
economic progress, as we have shown, we have the 
potential of millions of unemployed in a nation that 
cannot use what it has for its people. 


Few of those who emphasize a curb on spending 
would come out for a weak America in a world of 
nations. Few of those who fight appropriations for 
decent schools and decent housing or legislation for 
decent minimum wage laws will say that they want a 
poor America which lacks the educational standards 
needed in a technical society, or an ill-housed, ill-fed 
population, or a group of potential consumers who 
cannot even begin to afford to buy the products. 

Listen to the businessmen who speak for economic 
growth. They assume that a rising population, rising 
productive capacity, rising education and scientific 
ability will bring about a world of economic progress. 
They assume that more people mean more jobs and 
more sales. This has not happened automatically and 
it will not happen automatically. 


Listen to the President who speaks for the in- 
ability of this rich nation to help out the “pockets of 
poverty” with a depressed areas bill—who vetoes a 
measure designed to keep these gaps in our prosperity 
from widening into caverns in a technological world. 

Nobody has put unemployment on his political and 
social program. But neither have they found the 
efficient way to see to it that this nation achieves 
adequate progress. Their solutions are more of the 
same, more of the past—hold back on government 
spending, stifle resource development, hold back on 
wage increases, they might be inflationary. Encour- 
age business, is the cry. 

Business has been encouraged to send capacity for- 
ward by leaps and bounds, but it has also been encour- 
aged to hold back that very thing that business and all 
America seeks—-the use of that capacity for buyers. 
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Investment has been the cry, and as one prominent 
businessman has put it, “businessmen have underwrit- 
ten our past growth.” 


1 think that statement should be challenged. 
Labor does not pretend it has been the only group in 
American society. Business should not, either. Busi- 
ness was underwritten during our past growth, and the 
emphasis on underwriting business alone has meant 
some of our failures in terms of economic progress. 

Business did not underwrite education of personnel 
for the new technology. Business did not underwrite 
the advances in scientific research. Government con- 
tracts, government operations have been underwriting 
these massive developments in our society—either 
direct government support, or government tax write- 
offs, or defense expenditures. 

And the kind of growth business wants to under- 
write will not necessarily mean progress: Business did 
not underwrite decent housing for America, the re- 
moval of slums. Business did not underwrite social 
security for American citizens, that has helped millions 
of Americans and the economy as well. Business did 
not voluntarily underwrite unemployment insurance 
that helped us out of recession. Business did not, in 
fact, underwrite any of the progressive legislation that 
has helped America become the nation that it is. 
Business fought all these things. 


Yet, I believe, business wants them as much as 
labor. It will not be satisfied with an America that 
has untrained personnel, that lacks buyers for its prod- 
ucts or requires support for millions of unemployed. 
But it is high time that when business talks about eco- 
nomic growth it starts to recognize the need for 
economic progress, which involves something more 
than just business expansion. When businessmen talk 
about seeking investment, let them think less of re- 
stricting this to new plant and equipment and let them 
seek investment in America. Otherwise they will be 
faced with distortions from economic growth, distor- 
tions that destroy real progress. 


What is needed to use our resources to produce 
the kind of progress all groups in our society seek is 
an investment program for the future. We should 
encourage the investment of the nation’s energies, 
goods and services toward the creation of a better 
social world. 


We are, as a nation, opposed to total governmental 
programming for our people. Labor would join with 
business in fighting a planned economy. But business 
should be willing to join with labor in seeking an 
economy that will make worthwhile for all of us the 
investment of our time and energy and money into 
achieving necessary goals. We cannot afford to invest 
in the machines of industry alone. We cannot afford 
to regard every expenditure of the federal government 
as a “mask for big government.” We have a big gov- 
ernment. We have a big and rich nation. That gov- 
ernment can serve us only if we know what we seek. 


There is already within the government a tool to set 
forth some intelligent goals. The Employment Act of 
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1946 states quite clearly that it is the responsibility of 
the federal government to “coordinate and utilize all 
its plans, functions and resources for the purpose of 
creating and maintaining, in a manner calculated to 
foster and promote free competitive enterprise and the 
general welfare, conditions under which there will be 
afforded useful employment opportunities, including 
self-employment, for those able, willing and seeking to 
work, and to promote maximum employment, produc- 
tion and purchasing power.” 

The Council of Economic Advisers, set up under 
this law, has a responsibility to describe at least what 
some of those conditions are. As long as the council 
continues to be a self-congratulatory arm of the federal 
government, it will fail to help us achieve the purpose 
of economic progress. We need less self-congratula- 
tion and more self-appraisal as a nation. 


Intelligent self-appraisal could set reasonable 
goals. The council could indicate estimates of neces- 
sary levels of output, sales, income and employment. 
At the same time it could indicate the private and 
public policies necessary to sustain a growing economy. 


It is time for the nation to be responsible enough to 
recognize its public policy investment needs. It is 
perfectly clear that the marvels of business investment 
and expansion, the wonders of technology, have not 
created a society that is taking care of its social needs 
or its employment problems. It is also clear that we 
should be mature enough to know that we have to take 
care of ourselves. Despite the need for increased 
production in the private economy, even a 50 percent 
increase in business capacity did not produce the 
income levels or the job opportunities that would 
allow Americans to buy the products of that capacity 
or to avoid a 5 percent unemployment rate in a time 
of plenty. 

We need to invest in public requirements. We need 
to put people to work building the schools and hos- 
pitals we need. We need to put people to work to 
get rid of the sore spots. If over 200 million people 
are going to need a place to play and a place to live, 
we have to put people to work to provide them. If 
they are going to need water supplies and sewage 
facilities and community centers, somebody is going 
to have to invest in those things. This is investment, 
not mere outgo. 


We need to invest in defense and foreign aid to 
the fullest extent possible. The more public figures 
talk about “giving away” federal money to foreign 
nations, the less understanding is gained of the invest- 
ment purposes of America’s future. 

We need to invest in the erasure of slums, the re- 
habilitation of rural areas, the removal of the poverty 
that threatens our country. 

These activities should be set forth as public policy 
needs and implemented by adequate government pro- 
grams. The last decade of emphasis on private policies 
has proved that public action is necessary too, because 
private policies will not provide for these gigantic 
requirements. 
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This does not mean that private policies should 
be controlled by or supplanted by government action. 
But it does mean that the need for investment which 
business preaches so loudly is a need that must be 
met on two fronts. The overemphasis on the business 
front prevented the social and economic needs of this 
nation from being filled in the 50s. We have a re- 
sponsibility to see that such emphasis does not have 
the same effect in the 60s. America has crying social 
needs which have not been met and cannot be met by 
private enterprise alone. 

The government may, it is true, be a partner. But 
it must not be a silent, voiceless partner in American 
progress. The government is the partner that can pro- 
vide jobs for things that people need and part of the 
demand stimulus that American industrial capacity 
cries out for. 


We can, in fact, achieve economic progress only if 
governmental action is recognized as the proper in- 
vestment and saving partner the economy needs. This 
means that tax money should be recognized for what 
it is—the property of the American people to promote 
their general well-being, investment funds for Ameri- 
ca’s progress. If, as some spokesmen suggest, tax 
policy is to be further eroded to reduce business taxes, 
business will merely deprive the American people of 
funds essential both to the betterment of social and 
public needs, and the business impetus that can come 
from useful public investment. 


There is a return on public investment. It is 
not a debt-inspiring operation. The return, it is true, 
cannot be entirely measured in dollars, since many 
public requirements will not show immediate dollar 
returns. But it is very clear that these public policies 
are essential to insure a balanced growth rate. If that 
rate is only 5 percent on the average each year, there 
would be about $25 billion additional in output. That 
means, at present tax rates, about $5 billion a year 
in additional federal revenue. This would enable us 
to pay for about $4 billion more of public invest- 
ment, with the possibility of paying off some of the 
federal debt when business is especially good. 

There is little return if we fail to seek public invest- 
ment. The budget restricters of the 1950s can remem- 
ber with horror why the budget was not balanced in 
1957-58 recession periods. Predictions were good, 
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but they were based on encouraging business expan- 
sion without encouraging the public and private 
policies that should go with business expansion. The 
result was lop-sided growth and recession. Unem- 
ployed men don’t pay income taxes. Recession busi- 
ness profits don’t provide as much federal revenue. 
The cost of failing to invest is a minimal return, in 
addition to the cost in social requirements. 


Private policies must show a recognition of the 
needs of a mature society. The emphasis on curbing 
wage increases, on regarding labor merely as a factor 
of production, has helped cause present imbalance 
in the private sector of the economy. The government 
is not going to do the whole job. Neither business nor 
labor wants it to. 


The nation’s businessmen must reach the conclusion 
that sales can expand rapidly only if people’s income 
and living standards expand rapidly. To curb the one 
while spurring the other is to promote the kind of 
private imbalance we have had repeatedly. 

Business must also recognize that increased leisure 
is not only part of an improvement in American living 
standards, it is essential for the well-being of a rapidly 
rising labor force. It seems incredible, but it is true 
that businessmen of all groups have been decrying 
America’s leisure time. The statements range all the 
way from a Chamber of Commerce’s emphasis on the 
need to work longer to produce more to David Rocke- 
feller’s statement that “we will not succeed in persuad- 
ing people to work harder or longer hours unless we 
can develop a greater sense of national purpose than 
exists today.” 


Surely a sense of national purpose includes the 
employment of the productive members of our society. 
A 5 percent unemployment rate in a half-trillion dollar 
economy should convince most thinking people that 
shorter, not longer, work-days or work-weeks will be 
an absolute necessity in the world of the 1960s. 


Private and public policies must invest in some- 
thing more than machinery. 


American labor suggests that they turn the national 
purpose toward an investment in America’s social 
needs as a means of assuring sound, fruitful and 
profitable private investments in the tools of pro- 
duction. 
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Leisure [ime Boom 


Stirs New Look 
At Idle Hours 


by Don Gregory 


Hordes of American workers, like the rest of the 
populace, are piling into autos, stowing the kids in 
the back seat, incurring muscular strain wrestling 
with luggage, leaving notes for milkmen, mailmen 
and laundry men—and heading off on union-won 
vacations. 


No factory whistle, no time clock, no industrial 
productivity. Just sun, sand, fun, sunburn, mosquitos, 
poison ivy, fishing, dysentery, and everything short of 
jungle rot. 

But as the sand trickles through the toes of an 
auto worker . . . and a carpenter wrenches his back 
coming off the high diving board . . . and a clerk 
snoozes on a chaise lounge . . . the dark cloud of a 
massive problem lurks behind that glorious summer 
sun. 


The problem faces every international union. It 
confronts every recreation agency in the country. 
It is the concern of the religious leader, the politician, 
the industrialist. It has its roots in history and its 
impact in the future. 

The problem has a name; it’s called “leisure time.” 


DON GREGORY, a member of the AFL-CIO public relations 
staff, has worked extensively on community service programs, 








It was born in the struggle of American workers 


for a better life. It flowers in the off-the-job hours of 
union members and non-union workers alike. And 
unless dealt with before it reaches full bloom, it could 
be a threat to America’s strength, a blight on progress, 


Yes, this harmless sounding term, “leisure time,” is 
all this—and more. 

Political and social scientists call it the “contem- 
porary leisure mode.” The Greeks termed all school 
education a leisure activity. Cicero saw a relation- 
ship between leisure and freedom when he remarked: 
“He does not seem to me to be a free man, who does 
not sometimes do nothing.” To the plain guy, it’s 
often a can of beer and a TV western. 


But perhaps the soundest definition of leisure re- 
gards it as time not sold, where the individual is the 
master of his own living. 


Joblessness in a depression is not leisure, since 
it is enforced. Unemployment is a deprivation, not 
a privilege. In like fashion, “moonlighting”—the 
holding of a second job—is not a real leisure time 
activity, because this is time sold and frequently based 
on economic necessity. 

The problem revolves around the use of this un- 
sold time by the worker, and it poses a score of ques- 
tions for every international union. What produced 
all this leisure? What can unions do to help their 
members make good use of their leisure? What 
is “good use” of leisure? What is the organized field 
of recreation doing to solve the problem? Does the 
worker want anybody meddling with his free hours? 
How is the union member currently spending his 
time away from work? What should be the ultimate 
goals of an international union which seeks to solve 
the problems? 

First comes the question of responsibility. Tradi- 
tionally, the trade union is responsible for the wages, 
hours and working conditions of its members. But 
also resting in tradition is the union movement’s dedi- 
cation to the total welfare of its members. 


Labor pioneer Samuel Gompers in 1892 said trade 
unions should bend every energy to attaining the ideal 
life for their members, an ideal life “where man’s worth 
shall be measured by his real utility to his fellows, 
where his generosity and sympathy, rather than his 
cupidity and rapacity, will receive the encomiums and 
rewards of a nobler manhood, a more beautiful woman- 
hood and a happier childhood.” 

On leisure, Gompers noted: “As we get an hour’s 
more leisure every day it means millions of golden 
hours, of opportunities, to the human family.” Surely, 
since these hours are with us, the modern union has 
an obligation to seek the gold in them. 

Historians are already poised with their quills to 
pigeonhole this leisure age. From feudalism through 
industrialism into the era of leisure. Such will the 
history books record. And how did we get here? 

Trade unionism helped in large measure. Through 
collective bargaining, unions have managed to shorten 
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the industrial workweek and lengthen the paid vaca- 
tion. Additional paid holidays, more leisure time for 
the retired worker through improved pension plans, 
and even the much-maligned coffee break have com- 
bined to free man from his work shackles. 


Even as early as 1930, there were signs that the 
leisure age would not be long in coming. In that 
year the industrial workweek had declined from an 
average Of 64 hours in 1860 to an average of 42 
hours. Some unions were beginning to negotiate pro- 
visions for holidays with pay, even though the num- 
ber was limited. 

Today, paid vacations are provided for virtually 
all workers covered by union agreements. The num- 
ber of paid holidays is increasing. The rate of pay 
for work on a holiday is going up. New types of paid 
holidays are coming into existence. Vesting provi- 
sions in pension plans are insuring older workers of 
their accumulated equity even though they leave an 
employer before retirement age. 

The increasing liberalization of vacation and holi- 
day practices has evolved from labor and manage- 
ment’s recognition of the physical and social advan- 
tages to the wonder which ultimately result in benefits 
to the company. A vacation change cuts down work 
fatigue, improves worker morale and reduces ab- 
senteeism. Longer vacations helped spread job op- 
portunities and mean fewer hours of work rather 
than reduced employment. 


The tapping of these sources of additional lei- 
sure time currently gives every indication of con- 
tinuing. Paid vacations of two weeks a year are grad- 
ually being made the minimum. Longer vacations 
are spreading quickly with more than 80 percent of 
the agreements now providing for three-week vaca- 
tions with the length of service qualification rapidly 
being chopped down from the normal 15 years. Four- 
week vacations are being added for longer-service 
workers. 

The trend stands out sharply in a U. S. Labor 
Department study which reveals that only about a 
quarter of the organized workers received paid vaca- 
tions in 1940, while 92 percent of the agreements 
studied in 1958 provided for paid vacations. 


Bargaining agreements several years ago called for 
six holidays with pay. Most provide at least seven 
today with eight, nine or more predominant in some 
industries and regions. New holidays are being nego- 
tiated, not so much to celebrate an historic date, but 
rather to give workers “the long weekend” on the 
established holidays. Paid holidays for workers on 
their own birthdays have been gaining favor, especially 
with management. A few agreements contain pro- 
visions for paid days off on such occasions as the 
Opening of the hunting or fishing season, the com- 
pany or union picnic or attendance at a ball game 
or special outing. 

The wherewithal to enjoy this time off has also 
been seen to by union-won wage increases. The rate 
of pay for holiday work is particularly significant. 


JULY, 1960 


Customary practice used to be double time pay. How- 
ever, today a total of double-time-and-a-half or triple 
time pay predominates. 

Many trade unions have evinced a sense of te- 
sponsibility in the light of these gains through organ- 
ized recreation programs for their members. Per- 
haps the two most outstanding international unions 
which provide broad recreational programs are the 
Auto Workers and the Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. These two internationals have made recre- 
ation an integral and full-fledged part of the business 
of their union. Some others, however, have gone all- 
out in certain specific recreational programs. 

Art classes, crafts, dancing, bowling leagues, mu- 
sical shows, community service—these are but a 
few of the activities which unions make available to 
their members. 


The ILGWU owns and operates a resort called 
Unity House in Pennsylvania’s Pocono Mountains. 
Here ILGWU members and their families can take 
luxury vacations they otherwise could not afford. 
Other unions run camps and fest centers for their 
members. 

The State, County & Municipal Employes are pre- 
sently encouraging members to do volunteer work 
in hospitals and state institutions. Other unions are 























promoting community service programs through which 
their members serve and assist health, welfare and 
youth agencies. 

In many instances, a lively local union will under- 
take its own recreational program by sponsoring 
everything from Little League baseball teams to com- 
munity concerts. 

Management, too, is growing increasingly aware 
of the importance of recreation programs for their 
employes. The first recorded effort of an industry to 
provide recreation was the Peacedale Manufacturing 
Company of Peacedale, R. I., in 1854. By 1913 a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics survey disclosed that 56 
percent of the companies questioned had some form 
of recreation program and considered it an important 
employe need. In 1957, approximately 25,000 com- 
panies spent more than a billion dollars on recre- 
ation activities. 


Both unions and management are reaching out to 
fill the worker’s leisure hours. Both want to take 
up the slack in his leisure time. But with what? 

Here again the bigger, more profound problem 
rears its head. It is clear an imbalance exists. The 
greater emphasis seems to be on fun-type recreation 
rather than the creative use of leisure. With this 
preponderance, how close are they coming to Gomp- 
ers’ goals of realizing “man’s worth” and attaining 
“the nobler manhood”? How much do they need 
to re-think the problem? Is there a new focus 
needed, a revamping, a whole new plan of attack? 

These are questions that have caused the leisure 
problem to explode with shattering impact among the 
nation’s organized recreation agencies. One national 
recreation leader even likened the evolving profession 
of recreation with its challenges and zeal to nothing 
less than the Christian missionary movement of the 
19th Century. 


What are the recreationists thinking and plan- 
ning? What kinds of ammunition are they amassing 
for their after-hours battle? How do they look at 
leisure? 
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Years ago, the recreation field centered on children, 


Today its major focus is adults. Many recreationists a 
feel that the prime emphasis for the future should 
be on programs for late teen-agers and old people. sti 
They see these periods of life crying out for attention. sic 
The youth who leaves school and the oldster who thi 
leaves his job are displaced. Adjustment is difficult. tw 
Recreation can serve here. an 
Better professional preparation, acquiring land for ge 
future recreation facilities, financing public recreation co 
out of public education budgets and broadening the to 
administrative base for public recreation—these have 
all been expounded by many of the country’s leading M 
recreationists. fez 
tw 
A great deal of professional thinking and skills nae 
is being brought to bear on the problem by recreation 
leaders. In fact, the non-recreation minded indi- yor 
vidual could well shudder at the list of things which Ac 
recreationists intend to emphasize in their future plans, the 
These include: pride-of-doing, togetherness, human giv 
understanding, creativeness, joie de vivre, and de- for 
velopment of the mind and spirit. Hopefully, recre- mi 
ationists will not dump these on an innocent public all tin 


at once—or overnight. 
Likewise, the can-of-beer-TV-set philosophy is ful 


far removed from the six fundamental concepts for rev 
the enjoyment of leisure, as propounded by a leading tua 
recreationist. He saw them as: integrity of purpose, Bu 
liberty to review goals, objectivity, equality in fellow- bec 
ship, common command of skills, and growth. In anc 
stating these concepts, he maintained that the use of duc 
leisure has value because it exists for creative ex- Ch 
pression, or as the Chinese proverb sums up: “Life is this 
not a vessel to be drained, but a cup to be filled.” anc 
Any group tackling the leisure time problem will : 
encounter a serious obstacle. This is simply finding I 
out conclusively what the average American is now in 


doing with his leisure hours. About the only way bac 
found thus far is to take a look at how he spends his 
money. 





In the 1950 census, vacation travel—85 percent 
of which is by automobile—topped the list of recre- 
ation expenditures. Americans spent an estimated 
$12 billion on this single item in that year. Tele- 
vision, radio, phonograph records and musical intru- 
ments accounted for more than 31 percent of the 
$10.5 billion spent in 1950 for strictly recreationi) 
goods and services. Reading, hobbies, do-it-yourself 
and pets ate up 19 percent with sports equipment 
running close behind at 18.2 percent. Next came 
theaters, entertainment and amusements with 16.6 
percent. 

Surprisingly, down at the bottom of the list with 
a meager 2.6 percent were spectator sports such asi) |= 
admissions to ball parks, hockey rinks and racetracks.§ — 

If these figures included all other factors as well 
as money, the eager recreationist could map out 4 
plan of attack: get Mr. Leisure out of his car, away 
from the TV set, take away his books, shoot his pets, 
and shut down the movie houses, but let the ball 
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parks stay open because they’re no threat. A nice, 
neat plan but some other will have to be found. 

Any international union engaged in planning 
strategy for the leisure time dilemma should also con- 
sider population changes. By 1975, it is estimated 
that there will be 14 million more people in their 
twenties, 10 million more between the ages of 45 
and 64, and six-and-a-half million more senior citi- 
gens, 65 or over. The only anticipated decline will 
come in the 35 to 44 age bracket with this attributed 
to the low birth rates of the depression years. 


Metropolitan growth will be another important 
feature for the future. By 1975, it is expected that 
two-thirds of the U. S. population will be living in 
metropolitan areas. 


So here we have more older people and more 
younger people with most of them living in cities. 
Add to this the changing character of our cities with 
their increasingly lower density or sprawling aspects 
giving rise to far greater land needs than ever be- 
fore. The result: a complex future pattern brim- 
ming with a multitude of problems, aside from leisure 
time. 

Little wonder that some people look back wist- 
fully to the “good old days” before the industrial 
revolution when there were fewer problems and vir- 
tually no leisure. You worked ’til you dropped. 
But, the nostalgic claim, the long hours were justified 
because the work was interesting. The early farmers 
and machinists, they say, could see their finished pro- 
duct. They could take pride in their creativeness. 
Change and variety were parts of their work. Isn’t 
this far better than the shorter hours, the boring work, 
and the empty leisure of modern times, they ask? 

The answer is easy: no. 


Moreover, these highly debatable contentions are, 
in reality, academic at best. Time will not turn 


back, men will not give up leisure, industrialization 
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will not cease to exist. Gompers touched the heart of 
it when he said we make “the luxuries of today the 
necessities of life for tomorrow.” 

The slick theory, the quick solution are out. This 
is our world. We must learn to live in it—and with 
it. In terms of leisure time, many old and re- 
spected ideas are going to go down the drain before 
every free hour is a fulfilling hour for every worker. 
Even at this point we must accept and adjust to 
vastly different and often startling, new views of things 
previously taken for granted. 


For instance, work has always been work. Rec- 
reation has always been recreation. Now what could 
be wrong with that? Actually, there is overlapping 
taking place, sociologists tell us. 


The home has become the center of our scheme of 
things, they say. It is all-important. Everything 
must be sacrificed to family life. Every energy must 
be expended to strengthen the home. This is how 
morality and character are judged in modern society. 
The wage-earner has tended more and more to as- 
sume the role of helper, housemaid and babysitter to 
his mate. For this reason, the job outside the home 
is taking on different characteristics. 

This is just one switch. No one can foretell how 
many others the future holds. It is not inconceivable 
that on a distant day an American worker will be man- 
ning his push-button on-the-job as he writes a novel 
or works on a sculpture or paints a masterpiece. And 
the entire plan will be sanctioned by management. 

It is not impossible that in a far-off time an Amer- 
ican worker will yearn to get out of the house to his 
five-hour work week. | 

It is not beyond credibility to surmise that perhaps . 
the stirrings of today’s leisure time problem may be 
the beginnings of a greater culture than man has 
ever known. 
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CARE sewing machine sent to Mexican village 
gave this barefoot girl her first new dress. 


World’s New Unton 


Typewriters, duplicating machines and office 
supplies for new trade unions in Africa, Asia and 
Latin-America . . . food for unemployed trade union 
members in Hong Kong and Korea . . . self-help tools 
for underdeveloped areas . . . aid to refugees from 
Communist tyranny... . 

These are only a few instances of how two Amer- 
ican non-governmental organizations—the AFL-CIO 
and CARE—work together to bring material aid to 
peoples under stress and encouragement in newly 
developing areas throughout the free world. 

The formula for this successful global operation is 
based on CARE’s world-wide facilities for delivering 
food and self-help tools, and AFL-CIO unions’ initia- 
tive in voluntarily contributing funds. 

CARE, whose initials stand for “Cooperative Amer- 
ican Relief to Everywhere,” has since 1946 served the 
American people efficiently and unobtrusively as an 
instrument to build warm, lasting international rela- 
tions. A package of food, or a self-help tool speaks 
for itself; and when the recipients are workers it is 
even more effective when marked: “Donor, AFL- 
clo.” 





Since 1946 when the AFL and CIO advanced $150,- 
000 at its launching, CARE has sent $342 million 
in aid to hungry and distressed peoples. A great 
part of this aid was expended in Europe during the 
postwar years, but today the emphasis has shifted to 
the rapidly developing new areas of the world. 


LEE W. MINTON, president of the Glass Bottle Blowers 
Association, is a vice president of CARE, 
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Get Some Practical, 


by Lee W. Minton 


The AFL-CIO is the largest of the 25 American 
organizations making up CARE. It has used the 
services of CARE when it wished to dispatch aid—no 
words—to hard-pressed workers in great internationd 
crises. The East German uprising in 1953, the Hur- 
garian revolt in 1956 were some of the acute foreig 
situations when the AFL-CIO sent genuine expres 
sions of friendship and solidarity in the form of food 
and self-help tools. 

Currently AFL-CIO unions are specifically aiding 
free trade union groups in such areas as Kenya, Al 
geria, Morocco, Cameroun, Nigeria, Malaya, Guinea, 
French Congo, Hong Kong and Korea. In the new 
countries of Africa, for example, where food is nd 
the main problem, U.S. unions are sending “trate 
union organizational kits,” consisting of a typewriter, 
mimeograph machine, stencils, ink and other offic 








essentials. 

Letters of appreciation, such as the following, att 
received by AFL-CIO unions: “Cooks, Waiters ani 
Waitresses, Local 327 and Hotel Service Employees 
Local 744, AFL-CIO, Peoria, Ill., U.S.A.—Dea 
Brothers and Sisters, I, on behalf of this Hong Kont 
and Kowloon Trades Union Council, wish to expres 
my gratitudes to your kindnesses for donating severd 
bags of CARE food to this organization. These bag 
of CARE food have been divided among the memben 
of all the affiliates who are living in poverty and difir 
culties. Your kind contributions will be much helpful 
and useful for them. Thank you again, brothers and 
sisters. Fraternally yours, Ho Hong, Chairman, Exe 
utive Committee.” 

In the overall CARE picture, the AFL-CIO joi 
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Shoe repair kits sent through CARE to Boys’ 
Trieste, Italy, made shoemaker training classes 


a CARK 


with 24 other organizations to send help where it is 
most urgently needed. 

Roughly 92 percent of CARE’s aid has been in 
food, a great part of it U.S. agricultural surpluses. 
But since the early 1950s, when its self-help program 
was developed, CARE has turned $13,692,000 into 
tools. 

Such gifts are steadily increasing. Currently 30 per- 
cent of all contributed funds go for tools, using the 
word in its broadest sense, including such items as the 
AFL-CLO Trade Union Organizational Kit. Mainstay 
is still the CARE package, now offered in over 70 
varieties: $1 food parcels or students’ kits, $10 farm 
tool and first-aid kits, $12 classroom supply kits, $20 
tool kits for carpenters or mechanics, $100 brick- 
making machines. In addition, contributions are used 
for a host of special purchases—livestock, irrigation 
pipes, vocational training machines and mobile health 
units costing $11,500 and more. 


Since 1946 the American trade union movement has 
successfully worked with CARE in carrying out pro- 
grams of humanitarianism. The result has been a 
harvest of good will from the destitute and those aspir- 
ing to new freedom in a score of areas in the free 
World. 


There are domestic problems of serious proportions 
lacing labor, but the overall world picture cannot be 
neglected. We must help and encourage workers 
*verywhere to raise their living standards, to stamp out 
lunger, starvation wages and unsatisfactory working 
conditions. 
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AFL-CIO unions sent three typewriters to this office 
trairing school of the Algerian Confederation of Labor. 


These young Panamanians are using CARE carpenters’ kits to 
build the furniture for the library of their village center. 


This is an auto mechanic's kit of the type CARE is distrib- 
uting in Italy. and Greece. The cost to the donor is $25. 
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The Votes That Are Never Counted 


by Gene Zack 


On Nov. 8 a record number of voters across the 
country will pour out to polling places in schools 
and churches, in fire houses and town halls and tem- 
porary voting sites, to take part in the 1960 elections. 

They will be drawn there by the excitement gen- 
erated by the attention focused on the quadrennial 
contest for the highest office in the land and one of 
the most powerful positions in the world—the pres- 
idency of the United States. 

A major share of attention, too, will be focused 
on the battles for 33 seats in the Senate (one-third 
of that body’s total strength) and on the fights for the 
full complement of 437 seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for they are intimately linked with the 
presidential contest. On their outcome will depend 
whether the 35th President of the U. S. will have 
his own party or the opposition in control of legisla- 
tive policy. 

But adding the congressional races to the presiden- 
tial campaign does not begin even to scratch the 
surface of 1960’s total election picture. 


In the United States, roughly 800,000 persons 
are elected to public office for posts ranging down- 
ward from the presidency to dog catcher. This No- 
vember, some 10,000 of these positions will be at 
stake—2,000 of them at the local level in 124 cities 
from Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., to Tilamook, Ore., and 
from Rumford, Me., to Bakersfield, Calif. 

The bulk of the offices for which candidates will 
vie, however, will be at the state level. There the 


GENE ZACK, an assistant editor of the AFL-CIO News, has 


covered congressional and state political campaigns. 
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voters will be called upon to elect 28 governors and 
more than 6,000 members of the legislatures in 44 
of the 50 states. 


These state elections will be of more than normal 
importance this year, for 1960 is a census year. The 
shifting population tides which this decennial head- 
count reflects will force a change in the sizes of 19 
state delegations in the House of Representatives, the 
number of electoral votes. those states will have in 
the 1964 and 1968 presidential elections, and, to some 
extent, the size of delegations to the national nomi- 
nating conventions which will pick the presidential 
candidates in the next two elections. 


According to estimates of the Census Bureau, 
six states—Arizona, California, Florida, Hawaii, Mich- 
igan and Texas—are expected to gain new House seats, 
while 13 others—Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia—seem certain to lose representatives. 

The decision on how each of these 19 states will 
divide either its larger or smaller congressional dele- 
gation on a geographical basis will rest with the state 
legislatures, with governors holding at least a potential 
veto power. This November, the governors in 12 of 
these crucial states and some or all of the state legis- 
lators in 18 will be up for election. 

The requirement for the distribution of House seats 
is carefully spelled out in the Constitution. Article I 
provides that a census be taken every 10 years and 
that representatives be apportioned among the states 
according to population. 

The actual size of the House is up to Congress to 
determine, the Constitution having set no restriction 
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except that there could be no more than one repre- 
sentative for every 30,000 people. This was realistic 
enough for a fledgling nation with only a little over 
3 million people, who were represented by 106 con- 
gressmen following the first census in 1790. But with 
180 million Americans expected to be counted this 
year this would mean a House of roughly 6,000 mem- 
bers—a far cry from its normal complement of 435, 
a figure temporarily expanded by two extra seats to 
give representation to the new states of Alaska and 
Hawaii pending the outcome of the upcoming reappor- 
tionment. 


But if the founding fathers were specific enough 
about requiring a periodic readjustment of House seats 
to reflect the changing population, they were strangely 
silent when it came to spelling out any ground rules 
for accomplishing this end. 

The state legislatures, armed with the general con- 
stitutional authority to prescribe “the times, places and 
manner of holding elections” for Congress, undertook 
to fill this vacuum by carving out geographical divi- 
sions known as congressional districts. 

It was inevitable that abuses would result, for the 
political parties in control of state houses and gover- 
nors’ mansions were not above tampering with these 
districts to suit their own partisan interests. 


Thus it was that, in 1812, Gov. Eldridge Gerry 
ruthlessly created weird geographic designs on the map 
of Massachusetts to give his party a disproportionate 
number of seats in relation to the total number of 
votes it could attract. Artist Gilbert Stuart, looking at 
a map of one of the strangely shaped new districts, 
commented that one of them resembled a salamander. 
Editor Renjamin Russell wryly retorted that it was 
“more like a gerrymander”—and a new word won a 
permanent place in the lexicon of American politics. 


In 1842, Congress sought to correct the imbalance 
resulting from “gerrymandering” by prescribing that 
congressional districts be both “contiguous” and “com- 
pact,” but this provision was dropped following the 
1850 census. In 1872, Congress tried again, picking 
up the old language and adding to it a requirement 
that each district contain as nearly as practical an 
equal number of people. Again, the provision was 
dropped when the present Automatic Reapportionment 
Act was passed in 1929, and when it was amended 
most recently in 1941. 

As it now stands, the law does little more than spell 
out the mathematical principles under which House 
seats are allocated to the states and speils out the pro- 
cedure for electing representatives should states gain- 
ing or losing seats fail to redistrict. In the absence of 
reapportionment, states losing seats must run all of 
their representatives at large in 1962; state gaining 
congressmen must run additional representatives at 
large while old congressional districts remain intact 
pending redistricting. 

Across the country, state legislators are elected from 
districts which form a crazy quilt created to favor 
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sparsely populated rural areas to the detriment of the 
densely settle urban regions, 


In Florida, for example, 10 countries have 78 
percent of the population and pay 80 percent of the 
property and sales taxes, yet have only 25 percent of 
the legislature. In Georgia, Fulton County’s 500,000 
people have the same number of representatives as 
Troup County’s 50,000, and fewer than 14,000 per- 
sons in four rural counties can outvote the city of 
Atlanta (pop. 331,314). 

The case histories of legislative imbalance are legion 
—as urban areas have found repeatedly as they 
have sought unsuccessfully to push through tax plans, 
zoning legislation, and programs for schools, minimum 
wages, workmen’s compensation, equitable labor laws, 
slum clearance and the like. It is in these rural-domi- 
nated arenas, then, that the future complexion of 
Congress will be largely decided. 


With so much at stake in the 1960 elections, how 
many Americans will troop out to the polls to vote? 


Under the impetus of the presidential contest and 
merely on the basis of the nation’s past performance 
record, the number of votes cast will be well in excess 
of 62 million—the all-time numerical high set in 1956 
when Pres. Eisenhower was elected to his second term 
—for the exploding population in the past four years 
has resulted in a sharp upward surge in the number of 
citizens of voting age. 


lf the forecasts of the American Heritage Foun- 
dation—a non-profit institution which devotes its ef- 
forts to encouraging an increase in registration and 
voting—prove accurate, the percentage of the poten- 
tial vote will be the largest in history, eclipsing the 
record of 62.7 percent achieved in Gen. Eisenhower’s 
first election victory in 1952. 

The high-water mark attained eight years ago is a 
notable improvement for a nation in which only 24 
percent of the citizens of voting age bothered to cast 
ballots in the election which sent Theodore Roosevelt 
back to the White House for his first full term. But 














it is a far cry from the records achieved by other 
nations of the free world—Austria, for example, with 
95 percent voter turnout, Italy with 93.8 percent, 
France with 89 percent, Turkey with 87.7 percent, 
West Germany with 86 percent, Greece and Indonesia 
with 85 percent, Israel with 82.8 percent. 

In the United States’ record-breaking turnout of 
62.7 percent in 1952, more than 40 million Americans 
of voting age failed to participate in the election. Thus, 
while Eisenhower received 54.1 percent of the vote 
cast, he was elected to office by only 34.6 percent of 
the people eligible to participate in the decision. Since 
the formation of modern American political parties, 
no President has ever been elected by a majority of 
those eligible to vote—a sobering thought. 


A major cause for non-voting is the outmoded 
election laws which remain on the statute books, set- 
ting up barriers to easy access to exercise of the 
franchise. 

Five states—Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas 
and Virginia—make the payment of a poll tax a pre- 
requisite for voting. These laws were originally adopt- 
ed by most states to keep the vote in the hands of the 
propertied class. Today, they are used in combination 
with other laws to deprive Negroes of the right to vote. 

Although the poll tax is gradually receding as an 
instrument for voting discrimination, other laws are 
used in the South to achieve this same end. Literacy 
tests are imposed, like Mississippi's requirement that 
voters “read, write and interpret reasonably any section 
of the state constitution”—a requirements easily sus- 
ceptible to discrimination on the part of examiners, 
In addition, registrars throughout the South rely on 
challenges by White Citizens Councils—for real or 
imagined reason—to disenfranchise large groups of 
Negro voters. 


The Civil Rights Act of 1957 sought to make a 
first step toward correcting that situation, and the 
1960 civil rights law inched a little further along. The 
U.S. Supreme Court, in two landmark decisions handed 


down earlier this year, upheld the constitutionality of 
federal lawsuits against state officers accused of deny- 
ing voting rights to Negroes. These decisions, against 
registrars in Terrell County, Ga., and Washington 
Parish, La., cleared the way for full-scale enforcement 
of the 1957 law. 

But voting laws designed to further the “white 
supremacy” myth are not the only ones on the books 
which disenfranchise voters. Archaic residency laws 
—which require as much as two years of residence in 
a state and as much as one year in the county or city 
—act as high barriers to easy participation in elections. 

There was probably good sense behind residency 
laws in the early days of the republic, when our meth- 
ods for identifying people were not particularly effec- 
tive and where there were countless cases of “profes- 
sional voters” who observed a self-imposed discipline 
of voting “early and often.” 

But modern-day America has a highly mobile soci- 
ety. This was recognized during World War II, and 
arrangements were quickly made to insure that this 
mobility would neither allow men of draft age to drift 
away from their responsibility nor permit the less 
scrupulous to acquire more than their share of red and 
blue points from their rationing boards. 


Yet residency laws remain unrealistically high. 
The American Heritage Foundation estimated that in 
1956, 6 million citizens were disenfranchised because 
they had moved to another city or state and could 
not meet residential requirements for registration. 

The failure of many states to provide for absentee 
ballots also has cut into the actual vote. Four years 
ago, according to the foundation, some 5 million hos- 
pitalized and physically disabled persons and an addi- 
tional 2.6 million travelers were prevented from voting 
because they had no way of obtaining absentee ballots. 

The effect of archaic election laws on voting can 
best be assessed by the contrast between Idaho, voting 
champion among the states with 77.3 percent of its 
voting population participating in the 1956 elections, 
and Mississippi, which had the poorest record four 
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years ago—only 22.1 percent. Idaho voters enjoy per- 
manent registration, are allowed to register up to three 
days before an election, need be residents of the state 
only six months, and must live in the county only 30 
days. Mississippi, in addition to its poll tax and am- 
biguous literacy test, requires two years’ residence in 
the state and does not allow registration after the first 
week of July. 


To help stimulate voter participation in elec- 
tions, many unions have negotiated time off for voting 
as part of their union contracts. Additionally, 29 
states now have laws compelling employers to grant 
from one to four hours to vote unless the polls are 
open for a sufficient time outside working hours so 
that employes can ballot without difficulty. Most of 
these state laws provide penalties ranging from $25 to 
$1,000 for employers denying workers time off to 
vote, while Colorado provides a 10-day jail term and 
Indiana sets prison farm terms ranging from 30 days 
to a year. 

Voter apathy plays a large role, too, in the failure 
of Americans to participate in elections. In a nation 
with more than 100 million voters, the cry is repeatedly 
raised: “My vote won’t count.” The record successfully 
refutes this contention. 

The great American writer, Walt Whitman, in an 
editorial which appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle on 
Nov. 3, 1846, pointed out that “one vote elected 
Marcus Morton governor of Massachusetts in 1841, 
out of an aggregate of 100,000. One vote filled the 
vacancies of the state senate in 1843... . Four votes 
given to the fifth ward of the city of New York made 
Thomas Jefferson President of the United States.” 


There are modern counterparts of the value of 
the vote. In 1944, Sen. Robert A. Taft carried Ohio 
by less than 1 vote per precinct. In 1948, Pres. Tru- 
man carried California and Ohio by the same margin 
and picked up the electoral votes needed to score the 
greatest upset in American political history. That 
same year, Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson was sent to the 
Senate by a majority of 87 votes from the huge state of 
Texas. 

In 1950, Gov. G. Mennen Williams of Michigan 
was elected by less than one vote for every three pre- 
cincts. In 1954, Sen. Richard Neuberger of Oregon 
won election by less than one vote per precinct while 


| Gov. Averell Harriman of New York won by only a 


shade more than that. 


In the crucial elections of 1960, every vote will have 
meaning. And in the privacy of the polling booth, 
during that brief moment it will take to mark ballots 
or pull levers on voting machines, the people will be 
doing more than merely holding in their hands the 
destinies of two men contesting for the presidency. 
They will, in a very real sense, be controlling the 
future of the American system of representative gov- 
ernment and the course of prospective legislation, not 
only for the immediate future, but for at least another 


decade. 


Labor Shapes 
A Third Force 


In Canada 


by Gervase N. Love 


An exciting experiment in democracy is under way 
in Canada aimed at giving the voters a meaningful 
alternative to the tweedledum and tweedledee served 
up by the two major political parties. 

It is a grass roots movements sparked by the Cana- 
dian Labor Congress to set up a new party of liberal 
leanings based primarily on the combined strength of 
organized labor and the Socialist-oriented Co-Opera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation (CCF) but appealing 
equally to farmers, professionals and other non-con- 
servative voters who are disillusioned with the barely 
distinguishable right-wing policies of the Conservative 
and Liberal parties. 

Its foundations are being painstakingly laid in work- 
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places and union halls, at neighborhood political gath- 
erings, in the places where farmers swap talk, on uni- 
versity campuses and at meetings of professional 
organizations. For there is every intention that this is 
to be a party of the people and not something neatly 
packaged by leaders in the tradition of the smoke-filled 
room. 

The new party doesn’t even have a name yet; that’s 
something for the future, to be decided by the mem- 
bers. For purposes of identification it is merely called 
the New Party, but nobody expects the name to stick. 


Its roots lie deep in native radicalism, leav- 
ened by the political, economic and social thinking 
that generations of immigrants carried in their baggage 
and which stamps Canadian history much as it has left 
its impact on the United States. 

The New Party is an indirect result of the merger 
of the former Trades & Labor Congress of Canada 
and the former Canadian Congress of Labor into the 
CLC in 1956. 

In the years before the merger, the CCL and most 
of its affiliates had supported the CCF and its candi- 
dates. The TLC was less active politically and the 
backing of its leaders and affiliates was divided among 
the CCF and other parties. 

The CCF, organized as a farmer-labor group in 
1933 in Regina, Sask., had never managed to exert 
the popular appeal needed to build a strong party. 
The bulk of its strength continued to rest in the Prairie 
provinces. It won the government of Saskatchewan in 
1944 under the leadership of Premier Thomas Doug- 
las, a member of the Typographical Union, and has 
retained it since, winning another election last month. 
It has constituted at times a formidable opposition in 
British Columbia and has polled respectable votes 
in Ontario, where organized labor has its greatest 
strength, but has never been a significant factor further 
east. 

Nationally, it has never had more than a large 
handful of members in Parliament. But they have 
been a yeasty lot, creating political and social ferment 
out of proportion to their numbers by puncturing pre- 
tentiousness and forever preaching political, economic 
and social policies for the benefit of all the people of 
Canada—and by supporting the programs of organized 
labor. 


At an informal meeting in London, Ont., in Feb- 
ruary 1956—two months before the merger conven- 
tion—representatives of both labor organizations and 
the CCF agreed that a resolution endorsing the CCF 
probably would carry at the founding convention of 
the new CLC. But they were haunted by the possi- 
bility that such a resolution might cause a split within 
the CLC and the decision was to wait. Out of the 
convention came a generalized resolution giving the 
CLC authority to support and encourage locals and 
other affiliated bodies in political action programs. 
Everybody was satisfied. 


Discussions between CLC and CCF leaders con- 
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Committee for New Party secretary is Carl Hamilton. 


tinued over the next two years. A conviction grew 
that the liberal cause in Canada, the cause of social 
justice, might be best served by making a fresh start, 
with organized labor and its 1.1 million members in 
on the ground floor. 

The merger was increasing the political awareness 
of Canadian workers, it was felt. It was further rea- 
soned that a new start was better than a move to 
strengthen the CCF because workers would support 
a new organization they helped create more eagerly 
than they would back an old organization—the CCF 
—which was offered to them from the outside. The 
CCF had never completely attained its 1933 goal of 
farmer-labor unity, many believed, because it had got 
off to a poor start. Organized labor in the Prairie 
provinces at that time was neither strong enough nor 
politically consciousness enough to be effective. CCF 
spokesmen were eager to give the new proposal a try. 


Then came the dramatic resolution passed by the 
1958 CLC convention in Winnipeg. 


“This convention,” it began, “believes that the im- 
perative need of the Canadian political scene today is 
the creation of an effective alternative political force 
based on the needs of workers, farmers and similar 
groups, financed and controlled by the people and 
their organizations. . . . The time has come for a 
fundamental realignment of political forces in Canada. 
There is the need for a broadly based people’s political 
movement which embraces the CCF, the labor move- 
ment, farm organizations, professional people and 
other liberally-minded persons interested in basic 
social reform and reconstruction through our parlia- 
mentary system of government. Such a broadly based 
political instrument should provide that labor and 
other peoples’ organizations may, together with the 
CCF, participate directly in the establishment of such 
a movement, its organizational structure and basic 
philosophy and program, as well as in its financing 
and choice of candidates for public office.” 


The delegates instructed the CLC Executive Council 
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Stanley Knowles is chairman, Committee for New Party. 


“to give urgent and immediate attention to this matter 
by initiating discussions with the CCF, interested farm 
organizations and other like-minded individuals and 
groups, to formulate a constitution and a program 
for such a political instrument of the Canadian peo- 
ple... .” The resolution also called for a step-up 
in labor political education and political action. 


The CLC Executive Council needed no prodding. 
Before leaving Winnipeg it set up a committee of nine 
of its members to carry out the convention’s instruc- 
tions and formally invited the CCF National Council 
to designate an equal number to form a joint com- 
mittee. The CCF’s tentative acceptance was con- 
firmed by the party’s national convention in Montreal 
the following August. 


Soon the joint group increased its representation to 
10 from each side, named itself the National Com- 
mittee for the New Party and buckled down to work. 
It picked as its chairman Stanley Knowles, who in 
effect has a foot in both camps as an executive vice 
president of the CLC and a vice president of the CCF. 
A college mate of Douglas’ and like him a printer in 
Winnipeg, he served in Parliament from 1942 until 
1958, acting as his party’s parliamentary leader and 
winning a reputation for skill in debate and for uncom- 
promising honesty. As secretary the committee se- 
lected Carl Hamilton, national secretary of the CCF. 

An office was opened in: Ottawa, modest financing 
was obtained mostly from union sources and the com- 
mittee set out on what it conceived to be its main task, 
the promotion of the widest possible discussion of the 
New Party. Its efforts were buttressed by those of 
the CLC itself through its Political Education Depart- 
ment. 


Interest grew steadily over the following months. 
Most of the initial discussion groups—but far from 
all—were set up among CLC and CCF members meet- 
ing sometimes by themselves and in some cases to- 
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gether. Slowly tentative elements in a basic political, 
economic and social policy began to take shape. 

These views on the New Party and what it should 
stand for emerged at countless local, regional and 
provincial seminars, institutes and forums. A one- 
page leaflet, “Canada Needs a New Party,” was given 
widespread distribution. It said in part: 


“We believe that Canadians should have a true 
choice before them in politics. We need an alterna- 
tive to the dull, dead, drab complacency of a con- 
servatism which threatens to take permanent charge 
of our country’s affairs. We need a political party 
which will unite the democratic left so that a dynamic 
and progressive direction may be given to our national 
life.” 


The stir in the trade unions and CCF ranks spread 
to other circles. Farmers began to take a hesitant 
interest that has since deepened, though their organi- 
zations for the most part have remained aloof. But 
the Farm-Labor Coordinating Committee, on which 
the CLC and some farm bodies are represented, was 
strengthened, and its discussions began to move from 
the economic to the political. 

Within a year things had developed to the point 
where the National Committee felt justified in calling 
a national seminar which was held in Winnipeg 
Aug. 28-30, 1959. A breakdown of registration 
showed 131 CCF delegates, 122 labor representatives, 
29 farmers and 21 business and professional persons. 


There were no decisions—only discussion, discus- 
sion by labor and CCF leaders, by committees which 
sought to crystallize sentiment on what might be in- 
cluded in the New Party’s constitution and program 
and then reported back to the full seminar. There 
were reports from the National Committee and from 
committees representing each province. 

CLC Pres. Claude Jodoin made it clear that what 
organized labor wants is the opportunity to have a 
choice in political parties between right and left. 


“It must be clearly understood,” he pointedly 
added, “that in making this choice we exclude both 
the extreme fascist-Nazi right and the extreme Com- 
munist left. We have no use for those two extreme 
so-called ideologies.” 


David Lewis, CCF national president, stressed the 
democratic process involved in setting up the New 
Party, noting that democracy “does not always permit 
fast and spectacular action.” 

“I suppose,” he said, “we could have followed the 
old party method of doing things and, as soon as the 
heads of the CCF and CLC agreed, launch the party 
from smoke-filled rooms, without giving anyone the 
opportunity of taking part in establishing the party 
and in shaping its form, philosophy and program. 

“This might have been more spectacular but it is 
not our way. When we speak of a broadly-based 
people’s movement we mean one shaped and con- 
trolled by them, not one foisted on them or sold to 
them on the model of modern commercials.” 
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Since the Winnipeg seminar the National Commit- 
tee has published two study papers, one on program 
and the other on constitution, as the basis for further 
discussion and development, and has begun publica- 
tion of a monthly newsletter. 

Interest in the New Party has grown steadily, and 
the discussion and study groups have multiplied. By 
the time the CLC held its 1960 convention in Montreal 
in April, sentiment had jelled among union members 
to the point that opposition to the New Party among 
the more than 1,700 delegates was almost non-exist- 
ent. The convention enthusiastically gave the Execu- 
tive Council instructions to continue its meetings with 
the CCF, broaden them to include other groups and 
join, when the time seemed ripe, in calling a New 
Party founding convention. 

The next step is up to the CCF. At its national 
convention in August it will evaluate the work of 
the past two years just as the CLC did, then take a 
vote on continuing it and joining in a New Party con- 
vention call. If it concurs with the CLC, as every- 
body interested expects it to do, the founding conven- 
tion will probably be held in the late spring of 1961. 


Sentiment among Canadian labor leaders is all 
but solidly behind the drive for the New Party. For 
some, the Montreal convention was the climax of a 
development which saw them change from outright 
opposition to a “well, maybe” attitude, then to accept- 
ance and finally to a share in the enthusiasm displayed 
by the majority of the delegates. Indeed, a few who 
viewed the New Party dubiously when they arrived 
went home filled with a new zeal to preach the gospel 
of a better political—and economic and social—day 
to come. 

At this point, how does the New Party shape up? 
Taking a cue from reports of national, provincial and 
regional or local meetings, from the utterances of 
labor and CCF leaders, if it reaches the stage of 
reality it will be a purely Canadian party tailored to 
meet the needs of Canada as they are seen by Cana- 
dians of a liberal turn of mind. 

It will be exactly like no other political party in 
the world, but appears to be drawing on the philoso- 
phies and background of many, including the British 
Labor party and the Socialist parties of the Scandi- 
navian countries and Austria. The CLC itself will 
not be affiliated to it, as the British Trades Union 
Congress is not affiliated to the Labor party, but like 
the TUC it will encourage its own affiliates to join 
and take part in its work. 


Its program and platform seem certain to reflect 
the beliefs of the Socialist elements in both CCF and 
labor circles. It will concern itself with nationaliza- 
tion of basic industry where this seems to be in the 
public interest because of belief that public ownership 
is necessary to protect the average Canadian from fur- 
ther exploitation. 

It appears certain, too, to use what strength it can 
generate to seek those legislative goals for which work- 
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ers, farmers and liberals have long fought, such as 
federal policies on unemployment, economic develop- 
ment, a farm parity price policy Conservative Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker promised before the 1957 
election but still has to deliver, an attack on the 
housing shortage, a health care program, improved 
pensions, expansion of foreign trade and protection of 
natural resources. 

Its success, of course, it by no means assured, 
because there is opposition from both within and 
without. 

The New Party’s friends claim that the opposition 
from within comes largely from two sources, both of 
which show signs of weakening: from union leaders 
who have been “politicking” with one of the older 
parties, and from diehard Socialists who insist on 
reaching for demonstrably unobtainable and often out- 
moded goals. 

The opposition from without ranges from ridicule 
through downright lies to efforts to split the elements 
forging the New Party. 

The ridicule assigns the New Party to an early 
grave shared with the CCF and—hopefully—the CLC 
although the powerful Toronto Star has commented 
editorially that it constitutes a threat to the Liberal 
party, which despite its conservatism has managed 
to draw the votes of some wistful liberals. 

The lies include one that the CLC will dominate 
the New Party. This was effectively laid to rest at 
the last CLC convention when Jodoin’s flat denial of 
such a possibility was picked up repeatedly by speak- 
ers from the fluor. 


The splitters are concentrating much of their atten- 
tion on efforts to drive a wedge between labor and the 
farmers. The days of the farmer-labor alliance are 
gone, they claim, and the only thing city workers and 
farmers have in common is a mutual distrust. They 
were particularly active in the Saskatchewan campaign 
against Douglas, whose administrations have given the 
province some of the best social legislation on the 
continent and who has long proclaimed that farmers 
and workers can solve their problems only by getting 
together. 

It is too early naturally to measure the effective- 
ness of the opposition. CLC and CCF leaders claim 
the attempt to split off the farmers has not proved 
successful; interest among farmers was slow to start, 
they declare, but once under way has gathered steady 
momentum. Canadian farmers have been belabored 
by such propaganda for so many years it no longer 
works, they maintain. 

The reason for Canadian labor’s undisputed interest 
in the New Party might have been well summed up 
in one short paragraph from the report of the British 
Columbia Federation of Labor to the Winnipeg semi- 
nar last year. It read: , 


“All in all, it would appear that our past apathy 
to politics has been a most expensive luxury. We are 
working hard to correct this situation.” 
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Creates Complex 
Legal Jumble 


by J. Albert Woll | Third of a Series 


The election provisions in the Landrum-Griffin 
Act are a curious mixture of minutely-prescribed pro- 
cedures on the one hand and glaring omissions on the 
other. For example, in secret ballot elections a union 
must mail an election notice to each member at his 
last known home address at least 15 days prior to the 
election. But having imposed this costly and gener- 
ally useless requirement, the act then proceeds to give 
no guidance whatsoever on the important subject of 
filling vacancies in office. 

Local unions must elect their officers at least every 
three years. For intermediate bodies such as joint 
councils and conferences the maximum period between 
elections is four years, and for international unions 
five years. Election requirements apply to all consti- 
tutional officers, the members of a union’s executive 
board, and persons exercising “executive functions” 
in a union. 

The maximum periods between elections begin run- 
ning from the date a union first becomes subject to 
the election requirements. For most local unions, this 
was Dec. 13, 1959. If a local officer was elected to 


J]. ALBERT WOLL is general counsel of the AFL-CIO 
and has made a detailed study of the Landrum-Griffin Act. 
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a five-year term on June 1, 1959, he would have to 
stand for a new election within three years from Dec. 
13, 1959. 


Local unions must elect their officers by secret 
ballot. International unions may elect either by secret 
ballot among the members or at a convention of dele- 
gates who have been chosen by secret ballot. Officers 
of intermediate bodies may be chosen by secret ballot 
among the members or by union officers representing 
the members, provided that the officers themselves 
have been elected by secret ballot. 

The Secretary of Labor has ruled that where any 
union uses secret balloting in elections required by the 
act, a secret ballot vote is necessary even though an 
office is uncontested. Obviously this requirement will 
cause an unreasonable waste of unions’ time and 
money. 

The act pays especially close attention to campaign 
procedures. International and local unions have a 
duty to meet all reasonable requests of any candidate 
to distribute campaign literature at the candidate’s 
expense. And they must treat all candidates equally 
regarding the expense of distributing campaign litera- 
ture and the use of membership lists. 
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There is a broad requirement that adequate safe- 
guards must be provided to insure a fair election. 
This includes the right of any candidate to have an 
observer at the polls and at the counting of the ballots. 


Subject to certain qualifications, evesy union mem- 
ber in good standing is eligible to run for office. The 
privilege of holding office is denied to Communists 
and to persons who have been convicted of any one 
of a long list of crimes ranging from robbery to the 
vague offense of “assault which inflicts grievous bodily 
injury.” 

A union may impose reasonable and uniform qual- 
ifications on the right to be a candidate. The Secre- 
tary of Labor has indicated that it would ordinarily 
be proper to require membership in good standing for 
two or three years before allowing a person to run 
for office. 

He also has said that a union may earmark certain 
positions for representatives from a particular region, 
craft, shift or similar division. This permits an inter- 
national, for example, to establish regional vice-pres- 
idencies. 


A “reasonable opportunity” must be given to nom- 
inate candidates. No particular nominating proce- 
dures are prescribed, but a union should see that the 
membership is acquainted with the offices to be filled 
and with the time, place and manner of making nom- 
inations. 

Each member in good standing is entitled to one 
vote in secret ballot elections. However, a union may 
prescribe reasonable rules and regulations covering 
voting eligibility. The Secretary of Labor has de- 
clared that it may be appropriate to defer voting rights 
until an individual has been a member for six months 
or a year, or until he has completed his apprentice- 
ship training. 

As has been indicated, the Landrum-Griffin Act 
contains no provision on filling vacancies in office. If 
an unforeseen vacancy requires a union to fill an office 
more than once during a term, it would seem some 
reasonable alternative could be followed instead of the 
regular election procedure, such as selection by the 
executive board. Clarification of this matter is ex- 
pected in the near future 


Removal of Officers—The Landrum-Griffin Act pro- 
vides, in two sections marked by especially poor 
draftsmanship, for the removal of elected local union 
Officers guilty of serious misconduct. The procedure 
works somewhat as follows: 

The Secretary of Labor must issue rules prescribing 
“minimum standards and procedures” for determining 
the adequacy of the removal procedures contained in 
a local’s constitution and bylaws. Any member of 
a local union may complain if he thinks his union’s 
procedures for removing an officer guilty of serious 
misconduct do not meet these minimum criteria. 

The Secretary is then to hold a hearing. If he de- 
termines that the local’s constitution and bylaws do 
not provide an adequate removal procedure, the offi- 
cer may be removed “for cause shown and after notice 
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and hearing” in a secret ballot of the members in good 
standing. 

Somewhere in this whole procedure a federal dis- 
trict court may take a hand. But precisely when or 
how is something the act manages to conceal behind 
a welter of words. 


Enforcement — Provisions governing both elections 
and removals of officers may be enforced by civil 
suits brought by the Secretary of Labor in federal dis- 
trict court. Such action follows after the lodging of 
a timely complaint by a union member. 

The court may order a new election if it finds after 
a trial that there has been a violation which may have 
affected the outcome of an election, or if it finds that 
an election has not been held within the prescribed 
time. 


Trusteeships — Trusteeships may only be estab- 
lished for certain specified purposes, including the 
carrying Out of the legitimate objects of a labor or- 
ganization. Once in trusteeship, a union is subject 
to certain special statutory restrictions on its activities. 
For example, it is now a federal crime to count the 
votes of a trusteed union’s delegates in a convention 
or election of the parent union unless the delegates 
have been chosen through secret ballot by the trusteed 
union’s members. 

The trusteeship provisions are enforceable in fed- 
eral district court either by the Secretary of Labor 
or by any union member or subordinate body affected 
by any violation. 

The federal courts have disagreed on whether a 
union member must first file a complaint with the 
Secretary before going directly to court himself. To 
date, the majority have said that individual members 
or organizations cannot go to federal court until they 
have sought a remedy through the Secretary. 
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Fiduciary Responsibilities — Union officers, 
agents, shop stewards and other representatives oc- 
cupy positions of trust in their organizations. This 
means that union representatives must hold the union’s 
money and property solely for the benefit of the or- 
ganization and expend it in accordance with the 
union’s constitution and duly adopted resolutions. 
And they must not deal with the employer where there 
is a conflict between their personal interests and the 
interests of the organization. 

If any union representative violates his fiduciary 
duty to the organization, any member may request 
the union to seek an accounting or other remedy. If 
no action is taken “within a reasonable time” after 
the request is made, the complaining member may 
then himself sue the union representative on behalf 
of the organization. 

The great danger of the fiduciary section in the 
Landrum-Griffin Act lies in its susceptibility to unrea- 
sonable interpretations. Fairly construed it should not 
limit the purposes for which unions may expend their 
funds. In unfriendly hands it could be used to ham- 
per union expenditures contributing to the economic 
and social well-being of the union and its members. 

As a practical matter, a union’s constitution and by- 
laws, or resolutions of its governing body, should spell 
out both the purposes for which the organization’s 
funds may be disbursed and the procedures to be fol- 
lowed in authorizing disbursements. 


Bonding — By the beginning of their first fiscal 
year after Sept. 14, 1959, most labor organizations 
must be covered by bonds conforming to specifica- 
tions laid down in Landrum-Griffin. 

Every union officer, agent, shop steward or other 
representative or employe who handles union funds or 


Minutely-prescribed procedures on the one hand, glar- 
ing omissions on the other, mark the provisions of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act concerned with elections in unions. 
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property must be bonded, unless the total value of 
all the union’s present property and its financial re- 
ceipts for the preceding fiscal year does not exceed 
$5,000. 

Bonds must be obtained only for persons who 
handle “funds or other property.”” The Secretary of 
Labor concludes that this term covers cash and such 
quick assets as checks and government bonds, but 
not property of a relatively permanent nature, like 
buildings and office equipment. 

Persons who must be bonded because they “handle” 
funds include everyone who has such control over 
union funds that mishandling on his part would cre- 
ate a substantial risk of loss. 


Shop stewards collecting dues would normally 
have to be bonded. But clerks handling union funds 
under close supervision might not have to be. A pres- 
ident and treasurer who sign checks would be cov- 
ered. However, an executive board may not have to 
be bonded as a group merely because it determines 
general investment policies. Some guesswork is un- 
avoidable in deciding who must be bonded. 

Bonds must be “individual or schedule in form.” 
Properly concluding that the purpose of the bonding 
provision is to protect union funds, the Secretary of 
Labor has declared it sufficient for a union to obtain 
a single bond covering any holder of one or more 
specified positions, regardless of who may occupy the 
post at a given time. 


Such a “position schedule” bond, as it is called, 
supplies fully as much protection as the more costly 
and cumbersome process of obtaining bonds for named 
individuals. But recently Sen. Barry Goldwater (R- 
Ariz.) complained bitterly that the purpose of Lan- 
drum-Griffin was to require bonds for specifically 
named individuals, thus, letting bonding companies 
exercise a veto power over who could hold union 
office. 

Fortunately the Secretary of Labor stuck to his 
guns. He thus spared unions the great expense and in- 
convenience of obtaining individual bonds, and the 
usurpation by bonding companies of the right of un- 
ion members to choose their own officers. 


Bonds must be secured from a corporate surety 
company that is on an approved list of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. No bond may be placed through a 
broker or with a surety company in which any union 
or union representative has any interest. 

As a result, unions must abandon inexpensive self- 
insuring arrangements no matter how sound they are. 
However, it would still seem proper for an interna- 
tional to assist locals in the obtaining of bonds, so long 
as the international does not actually serve as broker. 

Willful violations of the bonding provisions are 
subject to $10,000 fine and imprisonment for one 
year. This would apply both to the person not cov- 
ered by the required bond and to the union or union 
official permitting him to handle union funds without 
being bonded. 
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Nationalization 


Fades 


In Britain 


As Michael Ross, director of the Department of 
International Affairs of the AFL-CIO, points out in 
the introduction he wrote for Herbert E. Weiner’s 
book* the British experience with public ownership 
has assumed great significance in view of the fact that 
Socialists everywhere regarded Britain as a test case for 
nationalization in a highly industrialized and demo- 
cratic society. Consequently, there is a great need for 
an analysis and evaluation of that experience. Weiner’s 
study is a valuable contribution to an understanding 
of nationalization as one of the most important and 
controversial developments in the social history of our 
times. 

As a U.S. assistant labor attache in London, the au- 
thor had an opportunity to observe and examine at 
first hand the nationalization and post-war reconstruc- 
tion programs of the Attlee Labor government. 


The book traces the evolution of the nationalization 
proposals of the Trades Union Congress and the Labor 
party from their origins to the present. Coming at 
first only as a demand for a change in land owner- 
ship presented by the trade unions in the general lib- 
eral-radical tradition of social reform, nationalization 
became increasingly a broader measure for the expro- 
priation of other forms of monopoly and eventually 
a sectional proposal by labor to eliminate the private 
owner as the controlling power in industry. This 
expansion of the concept of nationalization was ac- 
companied by a growing estrangement from liberal 
policies and the adoption of a socialistic orientation 
by the TUC. 


Nationalization grew in importance in labor 
thinking in the aftermath of World War I. Economic 
difficulties, chronic unemployment, the impact of the 
Russian revolution, they all combined to make nation- 
alization a key element in labor policies. After the 
failure of the national strike in 1926, through which 
the trade union movement had hoped to establish 
public ownership in the coal industry, nationalization 
became, for labor, a demand which would have to be 
dealt with as a political issue. However, as Weiner 
repeatedly emphasizes, this issue was to be solved by 
constitutional and democratic methods. 

Between the national strike and the outbreak of 
World War II, the TUC and the Labor party system- 
atically detailed and expanded a trade union-socialist 
program designed to effect a wholesale reorganization 
of British society. As defined by labor, the principles 
and methods of nationalization were to be gradualism 
(nationalization only of those industries and services 
which the country seemed most ready to consider); 
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fair compensation (not expropriation); non-political 
autonomous administration of public enterprises and 
the supremacy of community over sectional interests, 

The public corporation was generally regarded as 
the most desirable administrative structure for a na- 


tionalized business. The management of the cen- 
tralized enterprise, while responsible to the minister 
answerable in Parliament on matters pertaining to the 
industry as a whole, was to be autonomous and kept 
free of direct parliamentary interference and partisan 
policies. 


In connection with this notion of the public 
corporation, an open controversy broke out within the 
TUC over the meaning and application of “workers’ 
control.” One group led by Ernest Bevin insisted 
that trade unions should have direct representation in 
the management of nationalized industries. The other 
group, headed by Herbert Morrison, rejected this de- 
mand and argued that special trade union representa- 
tion would open the door to demands for similar 
representation by “capitalist” interests which would 
consequently outnumber the labor representation on 
nationalized boards. Morrison’s views prevailed. 


Weiner describes in detail how the Attlee Labor 
government, after the 1945 election victory of the 
Labor party, set out to implement the nationalization 
program worked out by organized labor in the preced- 
ing 15 years. However, the return of a Conservative 
government in 1951 ended these endeavors to achieve 
a transformation of British society through national- 
ization. Since then and especially after another Labor 
defeat in the 1959 elections, the question has been 
raised again and again as to what facts and considera- 
tions determined the British electorate to turn its back 
on nationalization. 


Weiner singles out a number of factors; the emer- 
gence of the welfare state and full employment which 
have assured improved living standards regardless of 
nationalization; fear about bureaucracy, overcentral- 
ization and the growth of arbitrary state power; the 
warning example of Soviet Russia where complete 
state ownership was coupled with political despotism. 

There developed among the trade unions a feeling 
that nationalization was not a particularly advan- 
tageous method of achieving trade union demands. 


In re-evaluating its position on nationalization, the 
labor movement drew the only logical conclusion of 
these developments. In re-thinking labor policy, the 
British trade union movement has increasingly placed 
emphasis on public control rather than ownership. 
As Weiner stresses, though the principle of national- 
ization continues to be officially favored as labor 
policy, it has become clear that there has been a 
distinct decline in the importance attributed to nation- 
alization.—E. B. 


* British Labor and Public Ownership, by Herbert 
E. Weiner. Introduction by Michael Ross. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 1960, VIII and 111 
pages, $3.25. 
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Raise and Extend 
| Minimum Wage 


Aid to Depressed Areas 





Guarantee Civil Rights 
Health Benefits for Aged 


Improved Unemployment 
Insurance ae 


Support America’s Schools 
Decent Homes for All 
Promote Economic Growth 
Protect Labor Standards 
Overhaul Tax System — 


Develop America’s 
Resources 


Protect Family Farmers 


Copies of this pamphlet 
containing a full explanation 
of the AFL-CiO’s ‘‘Positive 
Program for America’ can be 
obtained from the AFL-CiO 
Dept. of Publications, 815 
16th Street, N.W., Wash. 6, 
D. C. Single copy free. 
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